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ARTICLE I. 


PRIVATE EXECUTIONS. 
DEBATE IN ENGLAND. 


_ Sryce the execution of the Mannings, an account of which we 
gave in our number for December, there has been a very decided 
impulse given to the cause of the abolition of the death-penalty in 
England. A very warm discussion has been held in regard to 
putting the gallows out of sight. . To gratify our numerous read- 
ers, we give a sketch of the opinions of the eminent men engaged 
in this cause on the other side of the Atlantic. 

A great public meeting was held in London, Nov. 19th, at 
which the excellent Quaker, Charles Gilpin, presided, and ad- 
dresses were made by Mr. Ewart, M. P., Mr. Scoble, Rev. H. 
Christmas, Mr. Wordsworth, Mr. Webster, and others; and let- 
ters were read from Douglas, Jerrold, Richard Cobden, M. P. 
and John Bright, M. P. Douglas Jerrold said: 


‘The genius of English Society will never permit private hang- 
ing. Sorry should I be to know, that mystery was to be added to 
the infliction of death. The brutality of the mob even is prefera- 
ble to the darkness of secrecy.’ [cheers. ] 
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Richard Cobden said : 


‘Take heed of the new dodge — private executions. This is 
abandoning three-fourths of the grounds upon which the Calcraft 
party defended capital punishment, as an example of terror to the 


well-disposed, Their private hanging would be simply assassina- 
tion.’ [{hear, hear. } 


John Bright said : 


‘Our main arguments against the present system would still re- 
main against the private hanging ; whilst, in my view, every ar- 
gument upon which capital punishments have hitherto been de- 
fended, would be entirely overthrown. This notion of secret ex- 
ecutions in our prisons is monstrous, and can never be entertained 
for a moment by the people of this country.’ 


Mr. Ewart, the parliamentary leader of the movement, said : 


‘ Some years ago the judges were unanimous in favor of capital 
punishment. Within the last three years, before a committee of 
the House of Lords, when their opinion was asked on the subject, 
Lord Denman gave no opinion at all. Would he have not 
declared in favor of it if he thought it was right? [hear.] Mr. 
Justice Maule gave no opinion. Mr. Justice Coltman gave an 
opinion against it. [cheers.] Mr. Justice Wilde, one of the 
greatest lawyers the country had produced, was not for capital 
punishment. He said the objections were very great; and then 
the Chief Justice said, that he was not very far from being a 
convert to their opinions. (hear, hear.] Mr. Justice Crampton, 
of the Irish beach, abstained from giving any opinion. Mr. 
Justice Perrin was ‘‘ decidedly of opinion capital punishment 
should be abolished ;” and Chief Baron Pigot was decidedly 
against it. [hear, hear.] He was much mistaken, if in the recent 
elevation of Mr. Justice Talfourd, they had not found another 
enemy to capital punishment on the judicial bench.’ 


Rev. H. Christmas,* of Zion College, a divine, said: - 


‘There was no command in the holy Scriptures to take a man 
and hang him up to a beam. The words so much relied: on, 
‘* Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed,” 
were a mere prediction. [hear, hear.] Upwards of five hundred 
of the clergy were in favor of the immediate abolition of death ; 
the Archbishop of Canterbury said it was a matter requiring 


* Rev. Henry Christmas is an Episcopalian. He has written a very able 
pamphlet entitled, ‘ Capital Punishments unsanctioned by the nape and un- 
ag 


necessary in a Christian State, A Letter to the Rev. Sir John Page Wood, 
Bart., B.C. L. Lordon. Smith, Elder & Co., Cornhill.’ Several copies 
of this work have been forwarded to us from London, and they may be had at 
the office of the Prisoners’ Friend. 
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much consideration ; the Bishop of Winchester thought ‘‘ it would 
be all the better for a little. ventilation ;’” while the Bishop of St. 
David's cordially concurred with the advocates of abolition, an 
opinion which had been shared by the late excellent Bishop of 
Norwich.’ 

‘Mr. C. Wordsworth, in supporting the resolution, narrated 
some familiar instances of the severity of the law, and -of its 
extreme strictness before recent amendments had been introduced. 
In 1760, one hundred and sixty offences were capital — there 
were now but four or five. So late as 1805, Mr. Justice Heath 
sentenced a man to death for cutting down a cherry-tree, value 
five shillings, and the sentence was carried into effect. [ ‘‘ Oh, 
oh!” and cheers.| He believed the scene of Tuesday last, had 
done more to give an impetus to public vupinion on this question 
than anything that had occurred for the last ten years.’ 


Rev. John Scoble said, on the authority of one of the reporters 
of the public press who had ascertained the fact, that Calcraft, 


the hangman, was becoming opposed to executions. They made 
him ‘ dreadfully nervous.’ 


Mr. A. Stevens, stated on the authority of Sir E. Kelley, that 
since the commencement of the present century, upwards of forty 
persons, male and female, had been hung, who were certainly in- 
nocent of the crimes laid to their charge. [Cries of ‘ shame.’] 


‘Mr. Cuarces Dickens’ Susstitute ror Pusiic Executions. 
Mr. Charlies Dickens has written a second letter on public execu- 
tions. His positions in reference to their demoralizing nature he 
states to be, ‘‘ First — That they chiefly attract as spectators of 
mankind, in whom they inspire no wholesome emotions whatever. 
Secondly — That the public infliction of‘ a violent death is not a 
salutary spectacle for any class of people ; but that it is in the 
nature of things that on the class by whom it is generally witnessed, 
it should have a debasing and hardening influence.” These posi- 
tions he supports by his experience at the late execution. To 
prevent such spectacles in a Christian country, and all the incal- 
culuble evils they engender, he would have the last sentence of 
the law executed with comparative privacy within the prison walls. 
“From the moment of a murderer being sentenced to death, I 
would dismiss him to the dread of obscurity to which the wisest 
judge upon the bench consigned the murderer Rush. I would 
allow no curious visitors to hold any communication with him ; I 
would place every obstacle in the way of his sayings and doings 
being served up in print on Sunday mornings for the perusal of 
families. - His execution within the walls of the prison should be 
conducted with every terrible solemnity that careful consideration 
could devise. 


16 
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Mr. Calcraft, the hangman (of whom I have some information 
in reference to this last occasion), should be restrained in his 
unseemly briskness, in his jokes, his oaths, and his brandy. To 
attend the execution, I would summon a jury of twenty-four, to be 
called the witness jury, eight to be summoned on a low qualifica- 
tion, eight on a higher, and eight on a higher still; so that it 
might fairly represent all classes of society. There should be 
present, likewise the governor of the gaol, the chaplain, the sur- 
geon, and other officers, the sheriffs of the county or city, and two 
inspectors of prisons. All these should sign a grave and solemn 
form of certificate (the same in every cause) that on such a day, at 
such an hour, in such a gaol, for such a crime, such a murderer 
was hanged in their sight. There should be another certificate 
from the officers of the prison that the person hanged was that 
person, and no other; a third, that that person was buried. 
These should be posted on the prison gate for twenty-one days, 
printed in the Gazette, and exhibited in other public places; and 
during the hour of the body’s hanging, I would have the bells of 
all the churches in that town or city tolled, and all the shops shut 
up, that all might be reminded of what was being done.”’’ 





ARTICLE II. 


SAMUEL J. MAY’S LETTER TO THE PRISON ASSO- 
CIATION OF NEW YORK. 


Tue following communication from Mr. S.J. May, on the treat- 
ment of criminals, is indicative of the feelings of the man. 


Syracuse, Oct. Ist, 1849. 


Dr. John D. Russ, 

Dear Siz,— Until within a few days I have expected that I 
should be able to attend the meeting next Monday of ‘ those 
interested in prison discipline,’ to which you were so kind as to 
invite me by your circular letter of April last. But my duties 
here require that I should deny myself that pleasure. In pursu- 
ance, therefore, of your closing request, I sit down to give you in 
writing some of my thoughts on this deeply interesting subject. 
They relate to the topics proposed by you for consideration, that 
are numbered 8, 9, 10, 11. 

Whenever I approach the question, How ought we to treat the 
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criminal? this admonition of St. Paul presses upon my heart: 
‘Ifa man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual restore 
such a one in the spirit of meekness, considering thyself, lest 
thou also be tempted.’ The prime object for which we should 
subject an offending fellow-being (in prison or out) to discipline, 
should be his restoration to moral health. If we proceed against 
him merely to punish him, our conduct will partake of the spirit 
of vengeance, and so be itself an offence against the law of Christ 
and the rights of humanity. Because he has been overtaken, 
detected in a fault, we are not to approach him as if he were, of 
course, a more depraved man than others (ourselves perhaps), 
whose faults have not come to light, or may be of a kind of which 
the law takes no cognizance, although they may be equally, or 
even more offensive, in the sight of God. In most instances, we, 
as members of society, owe to our criminal brethren all the assist- 
ance we can give them to reform, because they have been misled 
by the false education, corrupted by the vicious examples society 
has given them, if not forced into crime by the pressure of the 
unrighteous institutions which society upholds. Reformation, 
therefore, is the right of the criminal, and the first duty of those 
who take charge of him, as an offender. 

Now if reformation be the prime object of those who administer, 
and those who execute the laws, then, certainly, the treatment of 
criminals ought to be such, from the beginning, as shall tend to 
reform them. 

The accused, whatever be the crime alleged (the highest or the 
lowest that is amenable to law,) ought to be so regarded and 
treated that it will not be for his advantage to escape detection, 
if he be guilty ; so that the only wish of his best friends will be, 
not to clear him from the accusation, whether it be true-or false, 
but to ascertain whether he really be guilty or innocent of the 
crime charged upon him. Q if criminals were treated as they 
ought to be, an acquittal to a guilty man would be a far greater 
misfortune than conviction and prison discipline! But is it so 
now? Go into our courts of justice, as they are called, and 
see with what eagerness the accused and his friends, aided 
by the ablest advocates they can command, strive after an 
acquittal; as if that were the highest good, greater than reform- 
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ation; aye, and to obtain it, see how they will resort often to 
means at which common honesty would blush. But I may not 
now dwell upon this part of the treatment to which those accused 
of crime are subjected, though it be prior to, and no less important 
than prison discipline. 

There are undoubtedly crimes, the commission of which destroys 
the peace, and subverts the foundations of society. When a man 
shows a determination to commit such crimes, he may, he ought 
to be, restrained for the protection of others, and for his own good. 
We might here very properly inquire whether civil governments 
do not regard with too great severity some minor faults of men, 
and refuse to take cognizance of others that are much greater ; 
whether the love of money (that root of all evil) has not had too 
much to do with the frame-work of society ; whether the protec- 
tion of property is not more cared for by our legislators than the 
protection of humanity. But we must confine ourselves to the 
specific object of the Prison Discipline Society. 

Undoubtedly, for the commission of certain crimes, and much 
more for the obvious determination to commit them, a man may 
be very properly subjected to constraint, to confinement, to prison. 
But this should be done for his own good, as well as for the pro- 
tection of others. He should therefore be subjected to such 
discipline, such treatment only as shall be intended and adapted 
to remove the evil disposition from his heart ; to remove him, and 
restore him to a free intercourse with his fellow-beings. You ask 
for how long a time he should be sentenced to such confinement ? 
Obviously, it seems to me, until the evil disposition is removed 
from his heart; until his disqualification to go at large no longer 
exists ; that is, until he is a reformed man. How long this may 
be, no human sagacity certainly can predetermine. I have there- 
fore, for many years been of the opinion that no discretion should 
be conferred on our judges in regard to the length of a convict’s 
confinement ; that no term of time should be affixed to any sen- 
tence of the court. The offender should be adjudged to undergo 
the duress and the discipline of the prison house, not for weeks 
months, or years, but until that end for which alone he should be 
put there is accomplished ; that is, until reformation has evidently 
been effected. All attempts by our legislators and ministers of 
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criminal jurisprudence to decide upon the degree of criminality in 
different offenders must be abortive, because only Omniscience is 
competent to do this. Even if human wisdom can ascertain the 
different quantities of evil flowing through society from the com- 
mission of different crimes, surely no legislators or judges can be 
wise enough to determine the comparative wickedness of those 
who have committed these crimes. ‘The man who has been con- 
victed only of a petty larceny may be found, when subjected to 
prison discipline, a much more incorrigible offender, than another 
who committed highway robbery, burglary orarson. And surely it 
would be doing great harm, both to society and to the criminals 
themselves, to let the worse man loose (all unreformed though he 
be) merely because the term of his sentence has expired ; and to 
keep another, in obedience to the Court, confined as a wicked 
man long after truth and justice demanded that he should be 
treated as one who has reformed. 

I rejoice, sir, that your society proposes to consider this matter ; 
and I hope, if I am right, that you will come to see with me, that 
one of the greatest improvements in the administration of our 
penal code, would be to withhold from judges all discretion as to 
the time, for which convicts shall be confined; and let all sen- 
tences of our courts be in force, until reformation. has evidently 
taken place. ‘This procedure, would, at first and ever after, hold 
up to the criminal, reformation as the great concern of coming 
years ; and to those who have the care and discipline of criminals, 
their reformation would be presented as the best result to be 
effected by all they should do with them and for them. ‘The par- 
doning power should never be exercised by any to whom it may 
be entrusted, but in favor of such as give evidence of repentance. 
To pardon those who are no better than they were when condemned 
to punishment, is to pervert the true end of penal laws; and to 
make what is called the administration of justice a farce. 

Here we may be told, that the alteration I propose, would hold 
out inducements to the criminals to deceive, and expose keepers 
and managers of prisons to perpetual mistakes in their judgments 
of the characters of convicts. 

But it appears to me, the first of these objections would not lie 
against the system I propose, in any cases more heavily than it 
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does against that, which now obtains; and in some eases, the 
alteration I urge, would produce a salutary effect upon those, who 
now seem to think they have nothing to do, but to serve out their 
allotted time in sullen submission. Under the present arrange- 
ment, those who are sentenced to confinement for a long term of 
years, have but one hope of abridging that term— the hope of 
convincing the directors of the discipline, to which they are sub- 
jected, that it has wrought its effect—that they are reformed 
men — that confinement is no longer needful for their good or the 
safety of the community —that if allowed to go, they would sin 
ho more. ‘This is the hope which now incites a portion of the 
convicts, to set about the amendment of their characters, or 
tempts them to put on false appearances of contrition ; and this 
hope could do no more harm, if the term of their confinement 
were not specified. 

But there is another class of prisoners, who, if the change I 
propose should be made, would be brought to feel as they do not 
now, the necessity of reformation. I mean those who are sen- 
tenced for one, two, or three years —i. e. for so short terms that 
it is not generally thought ‘* worth while to interfere with the 
course of justice.” It is allowed by all who are conversant with 
prison discipline, that it is this class of convicts, who seem to be 
least affected by what they suffer. They have no hope of 
awakening special sympathy in their behalf. They know that no 
improvement of character will shorten the term of their imprison- 
ment, and so that improvement is not an object of immediate 
interest to them. But if the convict who should be sentenced 
for larceny, should know on entering the prison gates, that there 
would be no egress for him, any sooner than for the robber, the 
burglar, or the manslayer, until his reformation should be effected, 
he would have his thoughts from that moment called to reforma- 
tion, as the one thing needful, in order te his redemption from his 
present confinement, as well as from the future consequences of 
sin. It is not possible to believe, that this would be without effect 
in many cases. 

And as to the objection that keepers and overseers would 
be liable to frequent mistakes in their judgments, I do not think 
it would be persisted in by persons, who have had much to do 
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with the discipline of criminals, and are well qualified for the 
high office. The evidences of genuine reformation are too sim- 
ple, and too obvious to be easily mistaken. Occurrences too are 
happening frequently in a penitentiary, that put to a severe test 
the repentance of the convicts. If, however, now and then, one 
should deceive the most clear-sighted guardians, he would be 
released as a reformed man; the great doctrine ‘ that reforma- 
tion is the one thing needful for the sinner, and the only thing 
demanded by offended justice,’ would be honored; and the 
deceiver, unless he kept up his deception, (in which case he would 
not be known as a deceiver,) would ere long be returned to pay 
the penalty of hypocrisy, as well as some new crime. 

Dear Sir — There was one other topic at least, one scarcely 
less important than the one I have considered, upon which I 
wished to write you, but I have unexpectedly extended my 
remarks to so great length that I cannot now write more. 

I hope you will think proper to lay what I have written before 
your society, that I may know how the suggestions are received. 

Very respectfully, Yours, 
SAMUEL J. May. 





AnecpoTe. — When Judge Parsons was a practising lawyer, 
he was once employed to plead two cases in court, which were 
precisely alike, but in one he was engaged for the defendant, and 
in the other for the plaintiff. It happened that both cases were 
tried the same day. He spoke for half an hour to the first jury, 
and the case was given to them and they had retired. When he 
appeared before the second jury he made use of very different 
arguments from those before employed by him, of which the court 
took notice, reminding him that he seemed to have changed his 
tune, and repeated to him what he had said, but a few minutes 
before. Mr. Parsons fixed his keen eye upon the judge, and re- 
plied : “* May it please your honor, I might have been wrong a 
half an hour ago, but now I know I am right.” He proceeded ; 


and when the juries returned, it was found he had gained a ver- 
dict in both cases ! 
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ARTICLE IItI. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF KINDNESS. 


‘ Which seeks again those cords to bind 
Which human woe hath rent apart ; 
To heal again the wounded mind, 
And bind again the broken heart.’ 


‘ The greatest tribute of heaven is mercy, 
And ‘tis the crown of justice and the glory 
Where it may kill with right, to save with pity.’ 


WE recently conversed with an esteemed friend, a gentleman 
of this city — who, for the last twenty years of his life, has been 
connected with several of our leading charitable institutions, and 
has also for a long period been inspector of one of our principal 
penitentiaries. In alluding to the causes of crime in the great 
majority of cases, he expressed his conviction that they might be 
traced to a weakness or malady of the mind, amounting to mental 
imperfection, though not to positive insanity— to misfortune, 
poverty, ignorance, or to intemperance, evil associations and 
parental neglect. 

The cases of cool, calm, thoughtful and determined crime, of a 
disposition to go wrong without regard to the laws of God or man, 
are few and far between. Occasionally, such instances will be 
found, but they are extremely rare. Almost all, even among the 
convicted, possess some meritorious traits of character. Many 
are generous, warm-hearted, and would rather suffer for years 
than betray a benefactor. Harshness, when met by harshness, 
produces sullenness, obstinacy and hate ; while kindness is the 
key, which, in a great majority of cases, unlocks the hearts of 
even the most hardened. The poor wretch, who, after arrest, 
trial and conviction, is consigned to the cell of the penitentiary, 
is apt to suppose himself loathed, contemned and hated by all 
mankind. He views himself as an outcast and an alien to society, 
and looks upon the officers of justice as a species of beings who 
cannot feel for his condition, and who are utterly dead to his mis- 
fortunes, and who would not believe him, no matter how truthful 
the narrative he might detail. 


’ 
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When, therefore, this error is dispelled — when he discovers 
that even within the gloomy walls of a prison are to be found kind 
and forgiving hearts, officers and inspectors who are disposed to 
forget the past, and to manifest generosity, humanity and mercy, 
the better feelings find “‘ vent and way,” the stubborn nature is 
subdued, the confidence of the convict is won, and while he de- 
plores and regrets the errors and vices that have hurried him into 
a disgraceful position, hone revives, forgiveness of God and man 
is sought, and a resolution is passed to live more correctly for the 
future. This, we say, is often the effect of kindness. And this 
is the testimony of the gentleman whose opportunities of observa- 
tion have been so ample. 

But what is the prospect for the felon, who, having served out 
his first term, is sent forth into the world to commence anew? 
Let us suppose that his fall in the first case was through the force 
of circumstances, by adversity, by intemperance, pressing and 
fearful temptation, rather than any settled and determined prin- 
ciple of crime. Suppose also, that in leaving the walls of the 
prison, his penitence is sincere, his heart is changed, and his 
desire and determination are to walk correctly, and to act up- 
rightly. Will he be cheered on and sustained bv his fellow-men ? 
Will he be encouraged and assisted in the work of. reform? Or, 
will the world point to him as a convict, whisper words of suspicion 
and distrust — avoid, shun, anathematize him? Alas! the latter 
policy is too often pursued. The victims of misfortune or of guilt, 
are too generally the objects of reproach and of scorn, rather than 
of sympathy and generous pity. 

The Christian doctrine in this respect is forgotten and neglected. 
The spirit of forgiveness is outraged. Man turns away from his 
fellow-man, and mocks at his appeal for assistance. ‘* The fallen” 
are hunted and banned — and their penitence, however sincere, 
is distrusted and ridiculed. Thus, their hearts become soured, 
their feelings embittered, their necessities urging and pressing, 
and they again fall into the ways of temptation, and the meshes 
of crime. Alas! miserable beings, when detected and convicted 
of a second offence. They are then regarded as among the doomed 
and the hardened, and they are branded as infamous forever. 
And yet these second offenders might in many cases, be saved. 
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We know that it is difficult, in our present state of society, and 
with the eye of suspicion and the tongue of scandal, so watchful 
and vigilant, to assist a fallen sister or an erring brother, without 
a liability to censorious remarks. ‘The motive is seldom consid- 
ered as pure or disinterested. And yet itis the duty of some one 
to step forward on thege occasions — the solemn and sacred duty. 
What nobler incentive than the hope of saving asoul? What 
higher inducement than the glorious reward of winning an erring 
child of humanity from the wrong to the right path? How happy 
must be the consolation of the philanthropist, who, turning the eye 
of memory back upon the past, sees a rescued and now respecta- 
ble member of society, who would have been lost, but for his 
timely assistance and friendly aid. ‘The occasions, too, are so 
numerous. 

The poor and the frail are tempted on every side. Nota week, 
not a day goes by, that hundreds of human beings do not hesitate 
at the two paths, tempted by poverty and necessity to choose the 
wrong, and yet urged by the still, small voice within, to adhere to 
the right. It is at such moments, that kindness, sympathy and 
assistance are all-powerful. 

Only a few days since, an aged citizen of Philadelphia was 
waited upon by a stranger, who asked to have a few moments of 
conversation with him in private. The opportunity was afforded 
with great cheerfulness. The Western merchant — for such in 
fact he was — was ushered into the parlor of the Philadelphian, 
when something like the following conversation took place : — 

‘ You seem to have forgotten me, Mr. H.?’ 

‘I have an indistinct recollection of having seen you before, 
and the tone of your voice is not unfamiliar ; but beyond this, my 
memory fails.’ 

* My name is Charles B ,and twenty years ago, I was an 
inmate of a Philadelphia prison, of which you were a frequent, a 
benevolent, a kind-hearted visitor.’ 

‘I remember, I remember,’ said the other, brightening, smil- 
ing and grasping the hand of the stranger; ‘ you look so well, 
have improved so greatly, that I hope, nay, I feel satisfied, that 
all has gone right with you.’ 

A tear trembled in the eye of the other, at so cordial and kindly 
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a recognition ; his voice failed for a moment — but then rallying 
again, he proceeded to tell his story. At the age of fifteen, he 
was a neglected orphan, and with fine natural taients, a cheerful 
disposition, and a good heart, he was thrown into the society of 
the vile and dissolute, in one of the most wretched sections of 
Philadelphia county. There in connection with several other 
lads, equally deserted or misled, he committed, was arrested for, 
tried and convicted of petty theft. 

While in prison, he was visited again and again by the Phila- 
delphia philanthropist, who succeeded, not only in eradicating the 
vicious views he had imbibed, but in showing him the folly of vice, 
and the certainty of its punishment, and inspiring him with a 
determination to act correctly, the moment he should be released. 
The visitor was satisfied with his sincerity, and gradually took a 
deep interest in his case. At the expiration of his sentence, he 
provided him with means, and having stated all the facts in a con- 
fidential manner to a friend in the West, obtained him a situation 
in a flourishing city in that section of the Union. The youth was 
overwhelmed with gratitude. He had found a friend for the first 
time, in his brief career. His course from that moment was 
onward. He speedily won the confidence of his employer, on 
whose death, ten years after, he succeeded to a large share in his 
business. 

‘] am now,’ he said, ‘ an equal partner in the reputable and pros- 
perous house of & Co., of , and I have visited Phila- 
delphia, not only on business, but with the object of seeking out 
and returning my heart-warm acknowledgments to my early, my 
ever cherished, my often remembered benefactor.’ 

The old merchant wept with joy, at such a reform, and acknowl- 
edged that this single incident, had repaid him for the hours, and 
days and weeks, he had devoted, always prayerfully, to the 
blessed cause of kindness and prison reform.— Tribune. 











A priaut and beautiful bird is Hope; it will come to us mid 
the darkness and sings the sweetest song when our spirits are 
saddest ; and when the lone soul is weary, and longs to pass away, 
it warbles its sunniest notes, and tightens again the slender fibres 
of our hearts that grief has been tearing away. 
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Remarkable Deliverance from Death. 


ARTICLE IV. 


REMARKABLE DELIVERANCE FROM DEATH. 


[CONCLUDED. ] 


MEANWHILE they persisted in declaring their innocence to the 
visiting clergyman and to others, appealing to Heaven for the 
truth of what they uttered. ‘I am as innocent as Jesus Christ!’ 
said Stephen to the minister. Being reproved for the extrava- 
gance of the expression, he said, ‘I do not mean to say that I am 
as guiltless as he was; I know I am a great sinner; but I am as 
innocent of killing Colvin as he was!’ 

The prisoners were indicted in September, but owing to the 
absence of some of the Judges, their trial was deferred. It finally 
commenced on Tuesday, October 27, 1819, and continued until 
the next Saturday night. On being arraigned and listening to 
the indictment, the prisoners pleaded Not Guilty. The public 
manifested great interest in the trial ; and six hundred people are 
said to have attended each day. At the close of the evidence 
and the arguments of counsel, the case was given to the jury, who, 
after an hour’s absence, returned into Court. Being individually 
inquired of, they unanimously decided both the prisoners to be 
guilty of murder. After the reading of the verdict, and the suc- 
cession of a short recess, his Honor, Judge Chase, evidently with 
great emotion, pronounced, as the decision of the Court, the sen- 
tence: ‘ That the prisoners be remanded to prison, and that on 
the 28th day of January next, between the hours of ten and two 
o’clock, they be hanged by the neck until each of them be dead, 
and may the Lord have mercy on their souls.’ 

Great was the confusion and anguish of the prisoners on hearing 
their sentence. Amid sighs, and in broken words, they most sol- 
emnly and earnestly protested their innocence. As they were 
being carried back to prison, Stephen, too much overcome to be 
able to walk, was supported by the attendants. 

The people, who are never wanting in sentiments of pity, unless 
they have extraordinary motives to be cruel, petitioned the Legis- 
lature, then in session at Montpelier, for a commutation of 
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the punishment of death for imprisonment for life. Only a few 
names however, could be procured to the petition of Stephen. 
The Assembly granted Jesse’s request— yeas 101, nays 81; 
and refused Stephen’s— yeas 42, nays 97. Gov. Galusha 
brought the decision to the prisoners, who respectively re- 
ceived it as might have been expected; and on the twenty-ninth 
of October, Jesse, after taking a final farewell of his brother, his 
family and his friends, at Manchester, was carried to the State 
Prison at Windsor, expecting there to spend the remainder of 
his life. 

Stephen, it may well be supposed, was now in the most pitiable 
condition. Sometimes he was calm, at others impatient, and having 
been allowed a candle in his cell, he, at the request of the clergy- 
man to whom we have alluded, spent a considerable part of his 
time in reading the Bible. ‘To this gentleman he still continued 
to assert his innocence, but said, * Mr. , I see no way but I 
must die. ButI am an innocent man. This you will know after 
Iam dead. QO, what will become of my poor wife and children ? ’ 
Having requested the minister to pray with him, he stood in his 
heavy chains during the service. 

A Mr. Taber Chadwick, of Shrewsbury, N. J., saw an account 
of the trial of the Boorns at Manchester. He was a brother-in-law 
of Mr. William Polhamus, of Dover, N. J., where Colvin had lived 
since 1813. He immediately wrote to Manchester the important 
news that Colvin was alive! This startling, but joyful intelligence, 
it may well be supposed, produced a great sensation. When the 
letter was read to the unhappy prisoner, he could scarcely sustain 
the shock; and to appearance it was only the doubt that still hung 
over the subject which prevented his dying. Other letters, how- 
ever, from well known sources, removed all doubt from the mind 
of the prisoner and of the community. Finally,a New York 
paper announced that Colvin had arrived and would soon set out 
for Vermont. On the twenty-second of December, Colvin entered 
Bennington in the stage ; and, as may well be supposed, was the 
‘observed of all observers!’ The people flocked around; busi- 
ness was suspended ; and the County Court adjourned to look at 
him. ‘Towards evening the stage reached Manchester. It is 
impossible to describe the intense interest which was awakened by 
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the words, ‘ Colvin has come!’ Men rushed in from all quarters 
to catch sight of a man who came among them as one alive from 
the dead. ‘They could scarcely believe their senses, till Colvin 
called many of them by name. So large and dense was the 
crowd, that many could not get a look athim. Guns were fired ; 
and the people ran to the neighboring villages and towns to carry 
the news. ‘The prison doors were unbolted, the chains were taken 
from Stephen’s arms, when he was allowed to meet Colvin. The 
mutual surprise and joy may be partly, but not fully conceived. 

Soon after, the Boorns were set at liberty, and returned to live 
with their families, having been rescued, the one from a felon’s 
ignominious death, and the cther from perpetual imprisonment, 
in the remarkable manner in which we have shown. 





ARTICLE V. 


LETTER FROM ALICE B. NEAL. 


WELL do we remember the pleasant interview we enjoyed with 
this devoted lady during our stay in Philadelphia. She related 
the severity of her loss in her husband, who was so very favora- 
bly known in this country, especially by his ‘ Charcoal Sketches.’ 
We trust she will excuse the liberty we have taken with her com- 
munication. We thank her for the poem, and we shall be very 
glad of any further aid of this kind. Our readers will look with 
deep interest to her contributions. She says, ‘ that it would be 
impossible for me’ to undertake prose contributions ; but now and 
then if you will accept a poem, as the inclosed, it is quite at 
your service. 

‘The poem you speak of was published in the Odd-Fellows’ 
Offering for 1849. 

‘ Had I more leisure I should be happy to write you at greater 
length. As it is, I am obliged to leave much unsaid. 

‘With every kind wish for your success in your truly pious and 
charitable undertaking, Respectfully, 


‘Atice B, NEAL. 
Mr. C. Spear, Boston.’ 


































Christus Consolator. 


ARTICLE VI. 


“CHRISTUS CONSOLATOR.?’ 


BY MATILDA F. DANA. 





Stitt soundeth in our ears the voice, through ages long since gone, 
Of him, the midnight watcher,* on the mountains dwelling lone : 
‘ I look beyond, through many a year of long and dreary night, 
And lo! the morning cometh, bringing celestial light. 


Through gathering earth-mists that arise my gaze can see afar, 

Where, piercing throngh the deepened gloom, shines in the East a Star; | 
Through night I hear a wail of woe, but with the morning dawn 
His voice, whom prophet-bards foretell, shall comfort all that mourn. 





' 
Behold, the morning cometh!’ List, through the din. of earth | 
The echoes of that Word which spake creation into birth ; ij 
‘Ye weary, heavy-laden ones, come unto me and rest,’ — | 
Thus pleads it ever gently with the spirit sorrow-pressed. 


The blind have seen His brightness, and the deaf have heard His voice ; 
The dumb have answered to the call that biddeth them rejoice ; 
The frenzied spirit hath been soothed to calmness at the word | 
Of messengers who bear a gift of healing from their Lord. . 

f 


They are not now left comfortless who bend above their dead ; iq 
A resurrection-glory o'er the marble brow is shed ; it 
No more the cypress and the yew their gloomy foliage wave, . 
But the amaranth-flower instead may bloom, immortal, o’er the grave. hi 


‘ Behold, the morning cometh!’ in the cold and narrow cell 
Where he, the widely-erring one, condemned by man, doth dwell. i 
A ray from Heaven is streaming in ; — darkness shall soon be o’er ; 

The listening ear shall catch the words —‘ Go thou, and sin no more.’ 






The idiot’s slumbering soul is roused by kindly sympathies, 1 
For one hath said —‘ Take heed how ye despise the least of these ; ’ 1 
‘ Behold, the morning cometh !’ yes, it shines, the light of love, 
Brightening, forever brightening, from its holy source above. 


The voice of war and strife shall cease to sound in coming years ; 
Men turn their swords to pruning-hooks, to ploughshares beat their spears ; 
A brother’s blood no more shall cry to God from out the ground, — 

Angels have hymned ‘ good will to men!’ Earth, echo thou the sound ! 


** The watchman said, The morning cometh.’ — Isaiah xi. 72. 
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And Afric’s sons not long shall weep in bondage hopelessly , 
Mute and despairing, knowing that no ear shall heed their ery : 
Hath not One made all men alike, for all alike One died? 

O precious be each soul beloved by Him, the crucified ! 


And though, throughout long centuries past, too oft oppression’s blight 

Hath crushed the fair sweet flowers that spring from seeds of Truth and 
Right, 

Yet on each spot where tremblingly one pale young bud hath stood, 

An hundred-fold spring up from ground moistened with martyr’s blood. 


‘Come hither, all ye weary ones, come unto me and rest,’ 

Still pleadeth Christ the Comforter, in accents ever blest : 

Have ye not heard that gentle voice? let him that heareth say, 

* Come, tread the paths of righteousness, the pure and pertect way.’ 


* Be of good cheer, be of good cheer!’ O sweetly falls the sound, 
When the striving soul would cast a glance despairingly around ; 
Be of good cheer! the onward path Faith treads, grows yet more bright, 
What of the night, O watchman?  ‘ Lo, Christ hath come, our Light!’ 





An Inciwent.—During the trial of Cogswell, for kidnapping, 
which took place a few days since, in Hillsborough, an incident 
occurred which created considerable fun at the expense of big 
wigs and counsel. A Miss Sloan was testifying, and was request- 
ed to state all she knew about a certain transaction. 

Witness—I was in the sitting room when Mary came from the 
kitchen hurriedly, and Cogswell after her. He caught hold of 
her at the sitting-room door, and said, ‘ Mary, you have been here 
long enough; come, and go home now.’ — 

Attorney for Defendant—What did Mary say ? 

Aitorney for the State—Stop there, I object to the question. 

Here a discussion of nearly two hours took place, in which four 
lawyers participated. After which three judges held a long, se- 
rious and excited discussion on the subject, and finally, in a very 
formal and pompous manner, stated that it was the opinion of a 
majority of the Court that the question must be answered. 

The Court Room was crowded almost to suffocation, and the 
most intense interest was manifested at this stage of the proceed- 
ings. The question was repeated : 

‘ What did Mary say?’ and the witness answered, 

‘ She didn’t say a word !’—Richmond Republican. 














Fireside Story about Honesty. 


ARTICLE VII. 


FIRESIDE STORY ABOUT HONESTY. 


ONE evening a poor man and his son, a little boy, sat by the 
way-side near the gate of an old town inGermany. The father 
took out a loaf of bread, which he had bought in the town, and 
broke it, and gave half to his boy. 

* Not so, father,’ said the boy, ‘I shall not eat until after you. 
You have been working hard all day, for small wages, to support 
me, and you must be very hungry; I shall wait until you are 
done.’ 

‘ You speak kindly, my son,’ replied the pleased father ; ‘ your 
love for me does me more good than my food; and those eyes of 
yours, remind me of yotr dear mother who has left us, who told 
you to love me as you used to do; and indeed my boy, you have 
been a great strength and comfort to me; but now that I have 
eaten the first morsel to please you, it is your turn to eat.’ 

‘Thank you, father; but break this piece in two, and take you 
a little more, for you see the loaf is not large, and you require 
much more than I do.’ 

‘I shall divide the loaf for you, my boy ; but eat it, I shall not; 
I have abundance ; and let us thank God for his great goodness in 
giving us food and giving us what is better still, cheerful and.con- 
tented hearts. He who gave us the living bread from heaven, to 
nourish our immortal souls, how should he not give us all other food 
which is necessary to support our mortal bodies ?’ 

The father and son thanked God, and then began to cut the 
loaf in pieces to begin their frugal meal. But as they cut one 
portion of the loaf, there fell out several pieces of gold of great 
value. The little boy gave a shout of joy, and was springing for- 
ward to grasp the unexpected treasure, when he was pulled back 
by his fathers 

‘My son, my son!’ he cried, ‘do not touch that money ; it is 
not ours.’ 

‘ But whose is it, father, if it is not ours?’ 
*T know not, as yet, to whom it belongs; but probably it was 
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put there by the baker, through some mistake. We must inquire. 
Run.” 

‘ But father,’ interrupted the boy,‘ you are poor and needy, 
and you have bought the loaf, and the baker may tell a lic, 
and My 

‘I will not listen to you, my boy; I bought this loaf, but I 
did not buy the gold init. If the baker sold it to me in igno- 
rance, I shall not be so dishonest as to take advantage of him. 
Remember Him who has told us to do to others as we would have 
them do to us. The baker may possibly cheat us. I am poor 
indeed, but that is no sin. Ifwe share the poverty of Jesus, 
God’s own Son, oh! let us share, also, his goodness, and his trust 
in God. We may never be rich, but we may always be honest. 
We may die of starvation, but God’s will be done, should we die 
in doing it! Yes, my boy, trust in God, and walk in his ways, 
and you shall never be put to shame. Now run to the baker and 
bring him here ; and I shall watch the gold until he comes.’ 

So the boy ran for the baker. ‘ Brother workman,’ said the 
old man, ‘ you have made some mistake, and almost lost your 
money ;” and he showed the baker the gold, and told him how it 
had been found. ‘Is it thine?’ asked the father; ‘if it is, take 
it away.’ ‘* My father, baker, is very poor, and ’ Silence, 
my child, put me not to shame by thy complaints. I am glad we 
have saved this man from losing his money.’ The baker had been 
gazing alternately, upon the honest father and his eager boy, and 
upon the gold which lay glittering upon the green turf. ‘Thou 
art, indeed, an honest fellow,’ said the baker; ‘and my neighbor 
David, the flax-dresser, spoke but the truth, when he said thou 
wert the honestest man in town.’ | 

‘Now I shall tell thee about the gold. A stranger came to 
my shop three days ago, and gave me that loaf, and told me to 
sell it cheaply, or give it away, to the honestest poor man whom 
I knew in the city. I told David to send thee to me, as a cus- 
tomer, this morning ; as thou wouldst not take the loaf for noth- 
ing, I sold it to thee, as thou knowest, for. the last pence in thy 
purse ; and the loaf with all its treasure — and, certes, it is not 
small,— is thine, and God grant thee a blessing with it!’ The 
poor father bent his head to the ground, while the tears fell from 
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his eyes. His boy ran and put his hand about his neck, and 
said, ‘I shall always, like you, my father, trust God, and do 
whet is right ; for I am sure it will never put us to shame.’—Ldtn- 
burgh Magazine. 





ARTICLE VIII. 


HANGING vs. LICENSE LAW. 


It has been a query in my mind for some time, to know upon 
what authority society can assume the responsibility of taking the 
life of its criminals, when in almost every instance, the crime of 

which they are charged can be traced to society itself. Perhaps 

without a single exception, society is guilty either by omission or i 
commission. 

This, then, is wrong in the extreme, and ought not to be. If 
society intends to punish its offenders, it should not hold induce- 
ments to men to become offenders. Or if it intends to hold out 
inducements for men to become offenders, justice demands, that 
they should not be killed, for they have done only what society 
asked them todo. ‘To grant the privilege of selling intoxicating 
drinks, also implies the privilege to drink. ‘Here then men are 
supplied with that which corrupts their moral sentiments, and 
when they bring those corrupted sentiments to bear upon the 
community they are called criminals and punished as such. 

Here in the State of Pennsylvania, we as a people are respon- 
sible for nearly all the crimes committed by offenders. Then do 
we not not hold out the strongest inducements for men to offend 
that we can? We keep up a license system, which of all prompt- 
ings to crime, is the strongest. We license one portion of men to 
corrupt the moral sentiments, and to deprave the appetites of | 
others. We license one portion of society to grow fat on the i 
blood and tears of another. We license one portion to ‘ move in . 
splendor’ at the expense of the depraved appetites of others. 

Goaded by hunger, pinched by cold and driven to desperation. 
Under these sad and lamentable circumstances, a poor victim com- 
wits a crime of a high grade, one which the law defines as capital. 
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Now comes the question, who is the criminal under these circum. 
stances? Society, most clearly under these circumstances, is as 
guilty as the victim. But who is to suffer the penalty connected 
with the offence? The victim! the victim! we all cry with one 
accord. Vengeance is meted out to one not more guilty than the 
men who depraved his appetite and impoverished his home. And 
but little more so than that portion of society that looked calmly 
on and said, ‘ be it so.’ 

We too often condemn others for offences of which we as a mass, 
are the most guilty; and punish them as severely as if they had 
been surrounded by the most favorable cireumstances. We 
establish a system of vice to corrupt and disease their parents, 
the same disease becomes inherent in their children. So here is 
a portion of society born with diseased bodies and depraved appe- 
tites. To be nurtured in the hot-beds of iniquity, where they 
hear nought that is calculated to improve the morals, but all the 
more deeply corrupt them. Is it then to be wondered at that 
there should be so much wickedness in the world ? 

There are thousands, who can neither read nor write, hundreds 
who never hear the name of their Creator, oniy in blasphemy. 
And all this can be traced to society as clearly as one and one 
make two. 

And, again, there is another class of men, to whom I wish to 
call attention. It is that class of young men who have pious 
parents, who ‘ wateh and pray’ over their helpless infancy ; 
whose very ideas are wrapped up in the future happiness and pros- 
perity of their sons. But in the course of a few short years, — 
the child becomes a man. He goes out into the world to depend 
upon his own resources. He gets into company in which he 
becomes enchanted, but never once dreams that he is going to 
ruin, until his destruction is inevitable. He hears the ‘ song of 
the syren,’ but never feels the remorse that is to come upon him. 
He partakes of the fascinating beverage, furnished him by society, 
and soon, very soon, becomes its slave. Oh then, the ‘ song of the 
syren’ has done its work and he hears it no more. Then come‘ the 
pangs that sting a guilty breast.’ Then comes the remembrance 
of these pious parents, who now are not — they have gone from 
beyond the sphere of their suffering son. He is now driven to 
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despair, madness racks his brain, he murders, and atones for the 
offence upon the gallows, or ends his days in a mad-house. 

Here is a sad picture, but not more sad than true. A young 
man instead of being protected from crime, is furnished with that 
which is calculated to lead him into it with an almost irresistible 
force. 

Shall this state of things always exist? or will we rouse up, as: 
one man, and shake off this load of guilt which like a black cloud, 
has hung over the world for ages? Let us as a community wash 
our hands of the blood of the slaughtered millions, and have some 
security for the future. Cc. E. B. 






























ARTICLE IX. 


THE DEATH OF THE OLD YEAR. 


BY ALFRED TENNYSON, 






Fut knee-deep lies the winter snow, 
And the winter winds are wearily sighing : 
Toll ye the church-bell sad and slow, . 
And tread softly and speak low, 

For the old year lies a-dying. 

Old year, you must not die ; 

You come to us so readily, 

Old year, you shall not die. 


He lieth still ; he doth not move; 

He will not see the dawn of day, 

He hath no other life above. 

He gave me a friend and a true true-love, 

And the old year will take ’em away. 
Old year, you must not go ; 
So long as you have been with us, 
Such joy as you have seen with us, 
Old year, you shall not go. : 


He frothed his bumpers to the brim ; 
A jollier life we shall not see. 

But though his eyes are waxing dim, 
And though his foes speak ill of him, 
He was a friend to me. 


The Death of the Old Year. 


Old year, you shall not die ; 

We did so laugh and cry with you, 
I’ve half a mind to die with you, 
Old year, if you must die. 


He was full of joke and jest, 
But all his merry quips are o’er. 
To see him die across the waste, 
His son and heir doth ride post-haste, 
But he’ll be dead before. 
Every one for his own, 
The night is starry and cold, my friend, 
And the new year blithe and cold, my friend, 
Comes up to take his own. 


How hard he breathes! over the snow 
The shadows flicker to and fro ; 
The cricket chirps ; the light burns low ; 
Tis nearly twelve o’elock. 
Shake hands before you die. 
Old year, we’ll dearly rue for you ; 
What is it we can do for you * 
Speak out before you die. 


His face is growing sharp and thin. 
Alack ! our friend is gone. 
Close up his eyes; tie up his chin ; 
Step from the corpse, and let him in, 
That standeth there alone, 
And waiteth at the door. 
There’s a new foot on the floor, my friend, 
And a new face at the door, my friend, 
A new face at the door. 





Perrect Girt or StammertNe.— A blacksmith in the State 
of New York was summoned as a witness in Court, between two 
of his workmen. The Judge after hearing the testimony, asked 
him why he did not advise them to settle, as the costs had already 
amounted to three times the disputed sum, viz. : seventy-five cents. 
He replied, ‘I to-o-old the fo-o-ools to se-e-ettle ; for, I said, the 
cowon-stables would take thetr co-oats, the lawyers their sh-ir-irts, 
and if they got into your honor’s court, you’d sk-sk-sk-skin ’ em 
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ARTICLE X. 


NEWS FROM A NOOK IN ZION: 
OR, LETTERS FROM DEACON DILLABER. 


NO. I. 


CHRISTANIA, JANIWARY THE Fust, 1850. 
MIsTER Epiror, 

I rake the liberty teu a%k you teu print a couple or so of my 
letters in your vallable paper. you may not know azackly where 
Christania is, it is a Zeetle nook in Zion and haz never i bleeve fig- 
gered a great eel in print; but when the mishunaries want money teu 
help out their year they never forgit where teu find the villige of 
Christania. Freenologists hev ben here teu, and so hev culpor- 
ters, daggerytipe men, lecterers and pedlars, and by a little in- 
quiria you will larn that Christania lays on both sides of the quin- 
ebug river about teu and twenty miles from Wooster. 

it is’nt vary likely neither, that you know who I be, howsever 
that may not make any odds with you, sense it’s not about myself 
that i’m a goin teu rite most in these ill composed letters. Ef you 
will write teu rev. Jabez Hickey of this village he will assure you 
that i am a Deacon in his Church ; that my wife and darters and 
teu of my suns sets under his preachin’, while we are so fortinit 
that only one of our childern, my secont sun, haz run off after the 
univarsallers. you will larn too that our pasture is a dreadful 
pious man, ef he does think the gallus orto stand till the millen- 
nium. and comin back to our villige agin, it is not so leetle 
after all, when we consider that the baptis, methodis, univarsallers 
and millerites all hev churches here besides Mr. Hickey’s, which is 
the richest and most poplar. but of thisi may say more de- 
rights, while i will now tell you the objec of my writin. I seen 
tew or three weeks ago that you printed a monthly paper on pris- 
ons and,prisoners, and sez i teu my wife, sez i, the sperit of them 
pieces is ahout rite, and i will make a piece or tew for that paper 
about the Christania murder last fall. So cuttin a long matter 
short, it’s about that vary murder that i now take my pen in hand 
teu rite. you probably heard of it. It was an awful one. We 
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all felt bad about it I assure you, and but few of us slep o’nights 
for many days after it. jason Hovey committed it. he cut his 
wife’s throat and thencut hisen. She died right off, and he lived 
and was tried and condemned to be hung; i never felt wus about 
a thing, never. i heard in the mornin he had abused and threat- 
ened her, and somehow it made me gloomy and anxious all day, 
and when they come runnin with the news I was mad enuf teu 
hev striddled the feller into inch pieces. i told miss Dillaber he 
orto be hung. my lips fairly quivered i was so horror struck by 
the deed. I legged it right up to the house and seen her lyin in 
her blood with hundreds of wimen and childern lookin on, and the 
sight so sickened me with rage, pity and terror, i went home and 
laid awake all night. In the mornin, the deed still horrified me, 
but my feelins was altered and I told miss Dillaber i did wrong to 
wish the murderer hung, for that wouldn’t mend the matter at all, 
besides there was circumstances in the case awful as it was that 
made hin: an objec more of pity than of vengeance. But he orto 
go to the states prison for life, and to that opinion i still cling onto. 

Well, it was a lesson for reflectin people to look into that case 
from the beginnin and see what the people said and did about it. 
If you had a ben here you would a made a piece for your paper 
about it, and i’m sure your readers wont blame me if i give in a 
couple of letters or so an account of the full matter. they may 
like teu know fust, somethin of 

Tue Lire oF JASON HOVEY, 

and i had as goods scratch off that life in as few lines as possyble 
up to the time of the murder, in the eend of this letter. 

jason Hovey was the secont sun—the secont —J bleeve —of 
Perez and Polly hovey. They was olers brought up teu the univar- 
sellers, and old ant Darcas pinchpepper said it was no wonder jason 
murdered, for sez she, ‘ I’d a murdered teu and hipity-hopped from 
the gallus teu heaven ef i’d been teached that doctrine.’ but I 
tell you trew they are very nice people and was olers wal thought 
on by every buddy till Jason killed Nancy. But as i was a goin 
teu say, Jason was about four, and twenty years old and in some 
ways as you may say quite a likely lookin feller. His eyes was 
dreadful glassy, and: he sertinly wasn’t brite from a little baby. 
But who ken wonder a great site at that? nobuddy that knows 
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the misfortin that fell on him when he was jest out of the cradle. 
A kittle of bilin maple sap tippt over on him then and scalded the 
flesh all off his head down into the scull and burnt the poor little 
feller’s arms and breast so the skin come off, and the flesh looked 
like chicken meat. and O how dreadfully he suffered for weeks 
and weeks, he was such a pretty little loving tender baby, his 
mother couldn’t bare teu hev him die, and every thing on airth 
was done teu save him while she and perez both kep prayin teu 
God teu let little jason live and lay o’nights all warm in their bu- 
soms, and rob ’em of somethin they could spare without breakin 
their hearts, (how little did they think what they was a prayin 
for!) well, his very sufferins made him more precious teu them 
and more and more did they dew, and earnester and earnester 
did they pray, till finally he begun to git better. All his sores 
healed up but the one on his head that was a runnin sore jest 
above his temples for seven long years, and he suffered amazinly 
with it. Afore the burn he was vary bright and actyve, his 
eyes fairly sparkled fire and he was as spry as a sperit, but the 
burn seemed to alter him completely. His eyes grew glassy, 
and he want half so nimble, and everybuddy seen that his wits 
was stunted and nurly asa frost bitten apple. He had to be 
babyd so much threw his sickness that he grew quick tempered 
and couldn’t bridle his passions at all. Still he was all over his 
pet in a trice, and a cleverer or tenderer heart never beat in a 
human busom than hisen, when nothin plagued him and he was 
Jason hovey. 

he begun teu go teu school, for his parrents sed they loved him 
all the more for his misfortin, and they meant to make all they 
could on him, though they knew his brains was injured — as i sed 
he begun teu go teu school, but there was only three or four tuffs 
of hair on his head, coarse brusly hair stickin out like a tom Tur- 
key’s goblet, and the rest of his head was bare as a basket and 
glistened all over like a glass bottle. For that he was teu be pitied, 
and many little schoolmates cried for him and tried to help him in 
his lessons. But others made all sorts of fun on him, called him 
turnip head, and everything, and fust he would foam with anger 
and then ery continually with sorrow. That hurt his temper as 
much as the burn did, and he wa3 plagued and lied teu so much 
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he never went ahead any in edication, and seemed to luse confi- 
dence in folks and git more crusty and jealous every day. Crusty 
I mean when he was mad and quicker tempered and jealouser, yit 
for all that he was dreadful clever when he was jason, and he would 
run his heels off teu do jobs and chores for them that was good 
teu him. 

He growed teu be a man; and Nancy Disbrow takin his eye 
purty well, and bein coaxed on by fellers who made sport on it, 
against his father’s and mother’s consent who thought he ought 
never teu git married, he up and married her— loving the girl 
with a dreadful warm and joyful likin. 

but my letter is full teu the age of the sheet, and so no more at 
present. please pint and spell my letter rite for printin, and 
look for an account of the murder in my next letter. The speech 
of the people will start the tears from your eyes ef the awful deed 
dont dew it. yours truly, 


Oxsep DILLABER. 





ARTICLE XI. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


To those acquainted with judicial proceedings, the uncertainty 
of circumstantial evidence must have been apparent, and yet many 
verdicts of juries, and many decisions of the bench have been 
grounded on such evidence ; and penalties have been inflicted and 
life itself forfeited, on the testimony furnished by a train of cir- 
cumstances. We have heard some judicial characters, who were 
admirers of the common law of England, and of that part which 
recognises the validity of circumstantial evidence, declare that in 
their opinions it was more convincing and conclusive than positive 
swearing, as witnesses who professed to swear to facts might have 
a bias, that would incline them towards one party and against the 
other, or might be corrupted or bribed to swear falsely ; but cir- 
cumstances, like figures, could not lie, and must necessarily lead 
to the elucidation of truth. But let one turn to the books of 
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reports in criminal cases, and it will appear that such a declara- 
tion was a fallacy, as he there will see a record of many cases of 
convictions and executions on circumstantial evidence that were 
erroneous, and sentence of death passed on persons who were 
entirely free from guilt. Such is the nature of this kind of evi- 
dence, and it should be received with caution; never received 
indeed except so far as to corroborate positive testimony, for by 
itself it is fallible, and dangerous, with a tendency as often to con- 
vict the innocent as the guilty. 

So exparte testimony is not evidence, and cannot be relied on 
for conviction or acquittal. It is this kind of evidence on which 
grand juries ground their presentments and indictments against 
persons suspected of offences ; and it is the same on which magis- 
trates issue warrants to apprehend persons suspected of offences 
against the laws, but such acts of grand juries and civil magistrates 
are not evidences of crime, nor will they justify any one in charg- 
ing those, who have been thus apprehended with the commission 
of crime. An arraignment at the bar on such presentment, is not 
of itself proof of guilt, for a man may be indicted, apprehended 
and arraigned, and yet be perfectly innocent. He has been 
brought into those situations by exparte testimony ; by the declar- 
ation of sworn witnesses, who were not cross-examined, and inter- 
rogated by the implicated party, and the truth was not drawn out 
fully and completely. When placed face to face with his accusing 
witness, he may by questions elicit such answers, as will prove his 
innocence beyond doubt, when without his presence and cross- 
examination, it might have led to his unjust conviction. 

A man of fair standing may fall under suspicion, and circum- 
stances may be strong against him, and some one may swear to 
such a belief in his guilt as will justify legal proceedings and an 
investigation. On arraignment, the suspected person calls for 
proof against him, if not adduced he is discharged as innocent ; or 
if testimony is produced against him, he sifts it, rebuts it with 
proof and with argument, and is declared to have been unjustly 
charged. He is injured by such proceedings, but can obtain no 
redress unless he can prove a malicious intent in his accuser. He 
has undergone pain, expense and mortification, but he can get no 
indemnification for these things. Ought he to suffer more, and 
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shall obloquy and the reproach of men, be superadded to crush 
him, innocent as he is, into the dust? Forbid it, justice! forbid 
it, all the godlike sympathies of the human heart! As he has 
come forth unscathed from the ordeal of law, so let him walk with 
a character unsullied and unreproached by men, and let not the 
tongue of malice or slander attack his fame, nor the self-righteous 
Pharisee seek to molest him in ‘ the noiseless tenor of his way.’ 





ARTICLE XII. 


THE FROST SPIRIT. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


He comes — he comes — the Frost Spirit comes! — You may trace his foot- 
steps now, 

On the naked woods and the blasted fields and the brown hills’ withered brow. 

He has smitten the leaves of the gray old trees where their pleasant green ccme 
forth, 

And the winds which follow wherever he goes, have shaken them down to the 
earth. 


He comes — he comes — the Frost Spirit comes! from the frozen Labrador — 
From the icy bridge of the Northern seas, which the white bear wanders o’er — 
Where the fisherman’s sail is stiff with ice, and the luckless forms below, 

In the sunless cold of the atmosphere into marble statues grow ! 


He comes — he comes — the Frost Spirit comes ! — on the rushing Northern 
blast, 

And the dark Norwegian pines have bow’d as his fearful breath went past ; 

With an unscorch’d wing he has hurried on, where the fires of Hecla glow 

On the darkly beautiful sky above and the ancient ice below. 


He comes — he comes — the Frost Spirit comes ! — and the quiet lake shall 
feel 

The torpid touch of his glazing breath, and ring to the skater’s heel ; 

And the streams which danced on the broken rocks, or sang to the leaning 
grass, ¢ 

Shall bow again to their. winter chain, and in mournful silence pass. 


He comes — he comes — the Frost Spirit comes! —Jet us meet him as we 
may, 

And turn with the light of the parlor fire his evil power away ; 

And gather closer the circle round, when that fire-light dances high, 

And laugh at the shriek of the baffled Fiend as his sounding wing goes by ! 
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ARTICLE XIII. 


THE DRAMA OF THE CRIMINAL COURT. 

































ScANDAL is aroused in the usual manner by the applications 
which overwhelmed the sheriff for seats to witness the trial of the 
Mannings; to which people rushed as to a play. The hall of 
justice had become the theatre of Thespis. if human nature is 
prone to crime, in certain comparatively rare cases it is prone to 
flock to the contemplation of crime and its vicissitudes. Moral- 
ists have reprehended the indecorum long and often; but a fact 
so very stubborn implies not only that it is idle to think of obliter- 
ating the propensity, but that possibiy the propensity may perform 
some useful function in the human economy. 

It is said that people go ‘to gloat’ over the shocking details ; 
but we doubt that—rather they shrink with horror; why then 
go to be harrowed? Curiosity impels some ; some profess a 
dutiful desire to gain every experience. But it is manifest that 
the attractive influence is common to all these varying forms, grave 
or gay, studious or trivial ; and, on consideration, the-motive does 
not appear to be recondite. It is the sympathy with all human 
vicissitude, and with the feelings called forth by vicissitude. Nor 
although the subject be crime does it follow that all the feelings 
are bad, or that even the questionable are altogether bad. Crime 
may be but the measure of some fierce suppressed passion; and 
then the numbers who are suppressing fierce passions under 
the mechanical calm of English usage take a hidden satisfaction 
in witnessing the existence of the same turbulent sensations in 
others. It is an indirect vent to their own feelings; and it is also 
a consolation to conscience, wounded by secret mistrust, to see 
that others fall where we stand our ground. If the sight of bar- 
barous punishment provokes in some a perverse impulse to crime, 
so the spectacle of crime self-punished in its own consummation 
strengthens in the better sort the struggle against bad passion. 

But the crime may be only the occasion for dragging to light 
other human incidents commonly hidden — the force of natural 
affection to bear with wrong, or to resist it; the self-relying suffi- 
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ciency of courage to its own defence ; the impotency of mere arti- 
ficial restraints to keep down passions inherent in the race. The 
criminal court is the practical and tangible test of half the fiction 
which has held man entranced since he learned to tell stories. 
Homer’s heroes are thieves and vagabonds ; Ovid’s immortal book 
is a Newgate calendar in imaginative verse; the fabliaux of lit- 
erature resurgent from the dark ages are annals of error; the 
chivalrous romances, in verse or prose, relate transactions most 
‘objectionable’ to the moral purist; the modern novel turns half 
upon crime, the so-called virtues often being the least virtuous. 
The worst of it is, that the lawless beings of whom we read thus 
are ‘ truer to human nature’ than the starched nonentities of the 
perished Tremaine, or the tamed, smooth, all-alike respectabilities 
of daily life. The respectables feel it ; and they go to know them- 
selves in the mirror of the criminal court and its practical romance. 

The more so, since ‘ nature’ is banished from the stage, by the 
degeneracy of actors. It has been proposed, indeed, to transfer 
the sittings of the Central Criminal Court to the huge ‘ legitimate ’ 
houses ; which would be convenient in more ways than one. The 
judge, counsel, and other performers, would welcome the better ven- 
tilation ; the orchestra would be at hand to accompany Mr. Charles 
Wilkins and other eloquent gentlemen in the chanting parts of their 
oratory; and the audience, better disposed in wider space, could 
be better kept in order. But the proposai has been almost super- 
seded by the progress of the naturalistic drama, which has gone 
far beyond the introduction of the ‘ real gig’ in Thurtell’s case, 
or the real victim in Alice Low’s case. The greatest actor of the 
day is getting so perfect in naturalness, that Mr. Wallack has 
been laid up with lameness, and Mr. Stuart has been sent to the 
hospital with real wounds contracted in the fight between Macbeth 
and Macduff. This is bringing tragedy on to the stage all but 
perfect ; it will be finished when Duncan and the grooms are 
really slaughtered. Or, if anti-Malthusians object to such inroads 
on the population, advertisements from managers ‘ to persons 
about to murder’ might invite them to accomplish their transac- 
tions on the stage, be tried, and convicted, en suite, all comforta- 
bly, just like a Gazza Ladra of real life. 


Seriously, however, this dramatic interest taken by the public 
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in real crime has its important use; it is a motive of sympathy 
with human passions and incidents, and thus it is a kind of natural 
affection ; which stimulates vigilance far more than the best police 
regulations can do, and exercises a protecting watch over human 
weakness. The ruffian who inveigled his mistress into Dulwich 
Wood that he might murder her rather than marry her receives 
no sympathy ; but the girl does, and it is far better that society 
should not feel indifferent to what befel her; yet indifference 
alone would close its ears to the details of her struggle with the 
pitiful rascal. Society sympathises with the poverty-stricken 
madness of the artisan in Manchester who cut his wife’s throat in 
a half-drunken fit of evil-thinking, and tries to amend the circum- 
stances that breed’such semi-voluntary murderers. Society lis- 
tens to the exclamations of still-clinging fidelity to ‘my husband’ 
which mingle with the woman’s detail of her danger, and hears 
with comfort that the voice of affection and hopeful trust in the 


better passions can survive outrage, squalor, and the death-strug- 
gle itself.— Spectator. 





A Lecat ANrcpots.— Recently, while attending a court held 
in J county, where Judge 8S. presided, a very plain question 
was presented for the decision of the court. It was argued elab- 
orately on the wrong side, and when the opposite attorney (a real 
Paddy, who had just waded through Blackstone and Chitty, so as 
to obtain a license,) rose to reply, he was stopped by his honor, 
who informed him that his opinion was made up against him ; that 
he would have no further argument. Paddy laid his hand slowly 
upon a volume of Blackstone, and opened where the leaf was 
carefully turned down, and commenced reading the law directly 
in conflict with the opinion of the court. ‘ Stop, sir,’ cried the 
Judge, ‘I have decided the case, and my mind is no lenger open 
to conviction, nor will I have any further argument in the case.’ 
‘Oh,’ said the lawyer, ‘I did not intend to argue the point, nor 


did I expect to convince your honor —-I only wanted to show the 
court what a blasted fool Blackstone was.’ 








Conversation. 


ARTICLE XIV. 


CONVERSATION. 


NO. IL. 


In our last we suggested that some of the conversations which 
we daily hold with different individuals on the great topic of Crim- 
inal Reform, would be of sufficient interest to publish. Omitting 
all names, we shall, therefore, sketch some of those that involve 
the greatest number of facts and principles. 


INTERVIEW WITH A MERCHANT. 


‘Good morning, sir; I thought I would call and see how far 
you felt interested in promoting the subject of Criminal Reform in 
this country.’ 

‘Well, I do not know that I am particularly interested. I 
believe you are trying to make more out of human nature than it 
is capable of accomplishing.’ 

‘ All we expect to do is to develop the good that is in man.’ 

‘ But crime is on the increase.’ 

‘ Well, Sir, suppose nothing was done, what then would be the 
condition of society ?’ 

‘ Well, Ido not know but these philanthropic efforts do some- 
thing. Ihave not much faith in them. Crimes do not seem to 
lessen.’ 

‘Yes, but what does society do to aid in the reforms of the 
day? ‘There is scarcely a philanthropic movement that does not 
linger for want of support.’ 

‘I suppose that there is some difficulty in obtaining aid.’ 

‘ As it regards the increase of crime, perhaps it is not so preva- 
lent as you imagine. The press seizes on eveny new outbreak 
and makes it a matter of news.’ 

‘Yes, I forgot that.’ 

‘Then again, our population is on the increase, and some of the 
crime occurs among the emigrants.’ 

‘ I know our population is rapidly increasing, but crime increases 
faster than formerly.’ 


‘You forget, Sir, that such is the high tone of moral feeling 
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among a certain class, that crime looks more dreadful than for- 
merly. For instance, once we saw a drunkard in the street, and 
scarcely any thing was thought of it; but now such a sight looks 
dreadful.’ 

‘ That may be, but then crimes seem to multiply on every hand, 
and we ought to execute every murderer and incendiary.’ 

‘ Well, one thing is positively certain. The gallows is not 
abolished, for there are four capital crimes on our statute book.’ 

‘Grant that; but such is the morbid sympathy prevailing, that 
we cannot execute the law.’ 

‘It is time then that it was abolished. When public sentiment 
does not sustain a law, it is always ruinous to the morals of a com- 
munity, to retain it on the statute book.’ 

‘ But I believe that nothing but death will restrain some men.’ 

‘ That is not the real question at issue. It lies back of all that. 
What sort of punishment has society a right to inflict? Where 
do governments obtain the right to capitally punish? Not cer- 
tainly from the individual, for he, having no right to kill himself, 
of course cannot give a right te otbers that he does not possess 
himself.’ 

‘ Well, I do not know much about it.’ 

* You ought, Sir, to know about it, and your reply brings me to a 
the very point that I wish to converse about; and that is, the best ia 
way of reaching the public mind.’ ‘¢ 

‘There are various ways of accomplishing that object.’ 

‘There are two ways that are obvious; through the Pulpit and 
through the Press. Now I propose to sustain the periodical | 
devoted to this subject, and occasionally to give public addresses, ‘a 
and to spend as much time in conversation and in visiting prisons 
as my editorial and other duties will permit.’ 

‘I will give. you the subscription for your magazine. It is an ie 
excellent object to circulate the facts on these moral subjects. - 
And I have no doubt that you are accomplishing much good, espe- 8 
cially in softening the public mind towards discharged prisoners.’ | 

‘ In concluding this interview, I am glad to find you interested 
in some branch of our great reform; but you may rest assured 
that much will not be accomplished till the Inviolability of Human 
Life is firmly established in every mind.’ 

18 
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ARTICLE XV. 


TRUE INTERESTS OF THE STATE. 


BY WALTER CHANNING. 


THE interest of the State in the efforts now making to reform 
the convict, and especially to care for him when he is discharged, 
is paramount. <A State which forgets this duty or fails to perform 
it, has done nothing for its own good by its whole prison system, 
and discipline. It has the whole work to do again. It shut up 
the criminal. It kept him at work, and supported him in health, 
and comfort, out of his own industry. It then set him at large. 
He has again committed crime, perhaps aggravated crime, because 
of the punishment from which he has been just relieved. He has 
done great wrong, most seriously injured many it may be in most 
important interests. He is again taken, and is again shut up. 
The State has failed just where its best agency was supposed to 
have been exerted. It has had much trouble, and failure has 
come of its most deliberate effort. By itself, it is almost inevita- 
ble that the State should fail here. It cannot go into the detail 
of a man’s life. It cannot take by the hand the discharged con- 
vict, and like a wise school-master, bring and keep him in the path 
of duty. Its power is wide, but it is exerted over, and for multi- 
tudes. The individual passes by it, or it reaches him not, or only 
as a delinquent, and for punishment. The truth of all this is read 
in every attempt of the individual, or of associations for humane 
objects. The individual, or the society, has always done what 
the State, from its very constitution, must failto do. In England 
and in America, men and women have done more, individually, 
to aid the convict, and to diminish crime, and to aid the State, in 
these regards, than, as an organization, a State cando. They 
have been, and go where the evil existed and exists. They have 
looked it in the very face, nay, in the very heart, and they have 
worked miracles. And how? Their life and the love of their 
own hearts, were like a virtue which went out of them, and healed 
those whom its power reached. What then can the State do, 
which has so deep an interest in such a work,— which in its ac- 
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complishment is the State’s surest friend, and most certain 
defence? The State must enter into this work through the organ- 
izations, by which it can alone be done. It must see in societies 
created for this purpose, a claim for its regard and large patron- 
age,— to which it will always generously and cheerfully respond. 
It must have no jealousy of such associations. It must see in 
them the means of its own best beneficence. It must feel and say, 
that in their agency, in their success, is its chiefest honor. They 
are its own progeny, the products of its own best workings with 
the general mind and heart, and as such deserve its generous, 
its efficient support. It is in the interest, the questionless inter- 
est of the State in all judicious effort to promote the widest good, 
that the claims of associations like ours are to be looked for and 
found. It is awise State which best understands them. It has 
an open hand for many charities. But justice utters itself for the 
discharged convict. The law has rightfully held him in its stern 
grasp for years. It has supported him all that long time. It 
has cut him off from the cheerful ways of men, and sealed his 
lips, and chilled his very heart. He has not said a word. He 
has not uttered a thought. He has not expressed a single senti- 
ment. His moral, his physical, his intellectual, all which make 
him a man, has felt the iron of that chain which has bound him 
fast in prison. At length he comes out. He comes out, as we 
have seen, a stranger among men. He is free to act, but how 
shall he use his power? He must eat this day. He must sleep 
this night. Where, where, shall he look for food or shelter? Is 
it not due that helpless brother,— is it not common justice to him, 
that he should find in the hearts of men some of the offices which 
he found in the law? Does he not deserve so much at the hands 
of the State whose ward for years he has been, that it should 
either directly or indirectly aid in his wretched behalf? How 
deep is the interest of the State in his well-being and well-doing! 
How may it best manifest that interest ? 





FIFTEEN Jewish couples were recently married in one day, at 
a country town near Prague, in Bohemia. 
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ARTICLE XVI. 


LETTER FROM MICHIGAN. 


Livonia, Dec., 1849. 
Dear SiR,— 

I HAVE just taken up the Prisoner’s Friend for December, and 
learned that you are somewhat embarrassed by the failute of your 
subscribers to meet your demands. Br. Northrop, at whose house 
I am writing, paid me one dollar sometime since, and now pays me 
another, which I forward with great pleasure, only regretting that 
Ihave not more tosend you. I think I can sympathise with 
you in some of the struggles incident to the life of a reformer. 
Were not the principles noble and mighty by which reforms are 
effected, and the objects contemplated great and good, those who 
lead in the work would become discouraged and give up in despair. 
But thanks to the good Being, who presides over the affairs of 
men, we are so constituted as to seek and find our highest happi- 
ness and chief glory, in earnest contest for victory over error and 
wrong; and the greater the wrong to be righted — the fiercer the 
opposition to be met —the more difficult of attainment the object 
in view; so much greater strength, loftier courage and heroic de- 
votion is given to the reformer ; while the glory of victory reflects 
true honor in proportion to the degree of philanthropy and good- 
ness of heart that has won it. 

It is an unfailing source of strength and encouragement, that 
he who labors to overcome evil and advance goodness in the 
world, has in the unfaltering conviction that the right and true 
will prevail. When engaged in any good work, no matter what 
may be its particular object ; whether it be to remove the yoke of 
bondage and let the oppressed go free, or to gather the sin-struck 
souls from the haunts of vice and dens of. infamy around him; 
whether he undertakes to overthrow the gallows upheld by the ex- 
ample of ages, and the supposed sanction of God, or to change the 
pernicious fashions of the day, upheld by the votaries of popularity ; 
or yet to roll back the crushing weight of ignorance,want and wretch- 
edness, that lays so heavily upon society ; whatever be his own 
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ability, however weak, and however great the work before him, 
he knows that his labor is not in vain. ‘Truth lives; and though “| 
crushed to earth will rise again,— rise in the vigor of the endless a 
years of God, which are hers. Right survives every conflict, and 
holds supremacy over the ashes of her servants. Goodness 
reigns, though good men are sacrificed at her shrine. She 
reigns, even in the hearts of her enemies, and compels a reluctant is 
homage there. A ‘surety this was the Son of God,’ extorted ia 
from the crucifiers of the World’s Great Reformer, was a sacred * if 
celebration of the greatest conquest ever made. Jesus conquered if 
in death as well as in life. He conquered by the irresistible - \ 
power of Jove and truth. Animated by the same power his fol- if 
lowers have conquered in his name, rejoicing in the midst of trials, ie 
losses and persecutions, not even counting life less dear than | 
the achievement of good. By the light of the same holy princi- 
ples, urged on by their example, we are privileged to engage in : | 
the same conflict with wrong, having the same assurance of suc- 
cess. Courage then, brother, for ‘ they that be with us are more 
than they that are against us.’ 

Excuse this tax upon your time and patience, and take once 
more this hand in token of fidelity in labors of reform now and 
forever— God helping. J. 8. 
























ARTICLE XVII. 


PRESENT POSITION OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ABO- 
LITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 








ANOTHER year reminds the Secretary that a statement may be 
expected of the present position of the Society for the Abolition 
of Capital Punishment. 


ForMATION oF SocreTy.— The first meeting was held April 1, 
1844, at 24 London street, Boston. A committee consisting of 
the Secretary, Wendell Phillips, and John Pierpont, was chosen. 
January 3d, 1845, the Society went into operation. 

18 * 
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Prisoner’s Frrenp.—The periodical embraces this among 
other kindred topics. It was commericell in January, 1845. It 
is a free journal. For three years it was published weekly, but 
it was at last judged expedient to put it into a monthly form. 
The change has been found to work admirably. It is the only 
periodical now devoted to this subject in the world. It has now 
a list of 1500 subscribers. 


SocrETIES IN OTHER States. Tennessee, Ohio, Alabama, Lou- 
isiana, Indiana, New York, Iowa, Pennsylvania, have each a 
Society. 

ExecutTion.— During the last year there has been one execu- 
tion. An attempt was made to save the life of the criminal. 
25,000 names were procured in about seventeen days on petitions. 
Eloquent appeals were made to the Governor and Council, but all 
availed nothing. As usual, crime has increased. Twelve capital 
cases have occurred in this county alone. An increase has also 
been seen in Worcester county, where six years since Barrett was 
executed, and where now a man lies under sentence of death. 


PUBLICATIONS OPPOSED TO THE Deatu-PENALtTY.— The press 
has spoken out loudly against this unhuman form of punishment. 
The Christian Examiner, the North American Review, the New 
York Tribune, the Methodist Quarterly, and a host of others have 
published articles against the law. 


Evropr.— England numbers among the opposers to this form 
of punishment some of her brightest names: Lord Nugent, Rich- 
rad Cobden, Douglas Jerrold, Charles Dickens, Rev. Henry 
Christmas. In Ireland, we have the Lord Mayor, Richard D. 
Webb, Father Mathew and James Haughton, and a host of others. 
Several of the leading journals of Europe have spoken out on the 
subject. Punch has given its wit, the Eclectic Review its more 
sober and staid articles. The Peace Advocate is constantly 
speaking out on this topic. 

A large number of books have been published against the death 
penalty. We subjoi a list of a few of them. Several have 
been forwarded to the Secretary. It will be seen that our own 
work is reckoned among the number. 

There never has been a time when the public mind was more 
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open to the whole subject. The cause is making rapid progress 
throughout the world. Governments are becoming ashamed of 
this hideous form of punishment, and laws are being made every- 
where to prevent the terrible scenes consequent upon executions, 
by having the gallows placed within the walls of the prison yard. i 
Jurors find their convictions increasing against the death penalty. | 
Governors are urged to commute. In our own State we have 
some nine persons in the State Prison who were tohave been exe- + 
cuted, but whose sentences have been commuted. 

To carry on this work more means are necessary. The Secre- 
tary labors on without a salary, and amidst every difficulty he has | i 
kept up the Prisoner’s Friend. It is proposed now to raise one i 
thousand dollars during the coming year. This will place the | 
whole work on a permanent basis. To his other labors, the Sec- 4 
retary adds that of visiting prisons, holding conversations with in- 
dividuals of every sect and party. The work must go on till 
every gallows is abolished, till every prison becomes a moral hos- 
pital and every place of confinement a school. We believe the 
time is not far distant when with Elizabeth Fry all will say, ‘ my 
intercourse has led me to a decided conviction of the evil tendency 
of Capital Punishments.’ 
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CrarLes Spear, Secretary. 


WORKS FROM THE ENGLISH PRESS. 
A Plea for the Abolition of Capital Punishment. By Rev. Thomas 

















Pyne, A. M., Incumbent of Hook, Surrey. i 
A Lecture on the Punishment of Death. By G. N. Watson, Bap- ; 
tist Minister, Cork. . 


Speech of Lord Nugent at a Public meeting held at Aylesbury, 
April 30th, 1845, for the purpose of calmly and thoroughly dis- 
cussing the question of the Total Abolition of Capital Punish- 
ment. 


Speeches of Messrs. Russell and Cruickshank, in the Town - 
Council of Edinburgh, in favor of Entire Abolition, 1845. i if 

Who are the Murderers? An earnest appeal to the Christian | 
Public on the Subject of Capital Punishment. P| 

Does the Bible Authorize Capital Punishment 1? iat 

Christians Strangling Christians. | 

Capital Punishment. Opinions of various Writers. 

On the Punishment of Death; Its Unlawfulness and Inefficiency. 
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Report of a Public Meeting held at Reading, July 28th, 1845, 
Edward Vines, Esq., Under-Sheriff of the County, in the Chair. 

Speech of Sir W. Meredith, Bart., in the House of Commons, May 
13th, 1777. 

Substance of the Speeches of Right Hon. Sir S. Lushington, 
LL.D., and J. Sydney Taylor, A. M., Barrister-at-Law, at a 
Public Meeting at Exeter Hall, May 30th, 1831. 

The Punishment of Death proved to be Unlawful, in a Letter to 
the Marquis of Northampton. By John Pell. 

On the Punishment of Death. By Thomas Wrightson. This work 
contains important Statistical Tables (as to Verdicts,) founded 
on Parliamentary Returns for 21 years. 

Objections to the Punishment of Death concisely stated. 

The Sacredness of Human Life. By Samuel Roberts, of Sheffield. 
Aun Essay on the Inexpediency and Inefficiency of Capital Punish- 
ment. By the late Rev. John Williams, of Mansfield, Notts. 

Essays on the Punishment of Death. By Rev. Charles Spear. 

The Inexpediency of Capital Punishment. By Robert Richardson 
Dees. 

Statistics of the Punishment of Death. Founded on Parliamen- 
tary Returns at various periods, particularly as to the Crime of 
Murder. 

Comparative View of Punishments in the United States of Amer- 
ica and in England. — 


The Punishment of Death. A selection of Articles from the 
Morning Herald, with Notes. [Now ascertained to be from the 
pen of the late J. Sydney Taylor, A. M.} 


Rosert Rantovt, Jr., President. 


WALTER CHANNING, ) eee ree 
CHARLES SPEAR, \ 1 


E. H. Cwaprn, \ 
James F. CLARKE, 
Rosert F. WALLcvt, 
Unian Ritcure, 
GeorcE F. Bemis, 
Cuas. K. Wurrrete, Standing Committee. 
WENDELL PHILLIPs, 

J. A. ANDREW, 
CaLEB STETSON, 

J. M. Spear, 

Joun W. Browne, 


Francis Jackson, Treasurer’. 
Boston, January 28th, 1848. 
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LITERARY WORLD. 


Experience of Water-Cure ; A Familiar Exposition of the Principles and 
Results of Water Treatment, in the cure of Acute and Chronic Diseases. By 
Mary 8S. Gove Nicnots, Water-Cure Physician, New York: Fowlers & 
Wells, Nassau street.—Few women in this country have had more experience 


than Mrs. Gove Nichols. Hence, we welcome a book from her pen because- 


we know she speaks from absolute knowledge. The work is well arranged, 
and will evidently tend very much to advance this new method of treatment. 
We welcome every new effort to advance this practice, for we believe that we 
have received essential benefits from the Water-Cure. And we must take 
occasion here to recommend the author of this work to the afflicted. Many 
years’ observation has given her a skil] that at least, will be very beneficial to 
those who have long been troubled with disease. 


Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine and Commercial Review.—We have always 
spoken favorably of this excellent perivdical. It occupies a place that no 
other can fill in the Old or New World. We are always surprised to see the 
variety of articles that crowd its pages. And then the whole is often 
closed by a moral view of commerce, and by some pungent anecdote illustrative 
of some great principle. 


Lectures on Modern History from the Irruption of the Northern Nations to 
the close RA the American Revolution. By Wituiam Smytue, Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Cambridge. Third Edition. With Ad- 
ditions, including a Preface, and a List of Books on American History. By 
Jarep samen, Senta; Benj. B. Mussey & Co. 1849. pp. 738.— A more 
complete volume of history has seldom been laid upon our table. The Lec- 
tures were originally designed for a youthful audience at an English Univer- 
sity, but such is the manner of the author, that the most mature mind may find 
food for thought and reflection. The reader is not only taught how to read 
history, but he is furnished with the best guides, The best authors, both 
English and French, are brought before him, so that he readily understands 
their design, character and comparative merits. In this lies its great merits ; 
for nothing embarrasses a student in commencing the study of history so much 
as the difficulty he finds in selecting the best authors. Losing his time and 
patience, he finally gives up in despair. Aware of this, Professor Smythe 
removes many obstacles. He is singularly successful in teaching students 
how to read history for themselves. His plan is well digested. Order and 
perspicuity appear on every page. It is true his plan restricts him ra‘her to a 
general survey than to the detail of narrative. His work embraces Modern 
History. But he prepares his reader by presenting a view of the periods im- 
mediately preceding. Hence, we find a description of the downfall of the Ro- 
man Empire ; the laws, customs, and political state of the barbarous nations 
of Europe ; the principal features of the Mahometan religion, and the remark- 
able events of the Dark Ages. A large portion of the work is devoted to 
England. Here he gives a view of the British Constitution, of British States- 
men, and of their influence in their country. ‘Throughout his pages, we find 
a meee spirit. He would have freedom of opinion and of speech on every 
subject. 

A portion of his work is devoted to the American War. Six lectures are 
given to this important topic. Here he carefully gives his researches both 
from British and American writers. He enters into the causes of that terri- 
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ble contest, and freely convasses the conduct of both parties. In short, there 
are few volumes that comprise so much and so methodically arranged. 

We are glad, especially to find full reference at the end. First, we have a 
large body. of Illustrative Notes. Second, a List of Books. Third, a 
Chronological Table. Fourth, a Table of the Contemporary Sovereigns of 
England, Scotland, France, Germany, Russia, and Spain, and of the Popes. 
Fifth, a complete index of the whole work. 


H. B. Bascom, D. D., LL.D., Louisville, Ky. This gentlemen has very 
politely forwarded to us four numbers of the Quarterly Review conducted by 
the Methodists. The work contains three articles on the Death Punishment; 
two in favor and one against the form of punishment. It is a controversy 
between J. B. and R. A. One article against the death-punishment occupies 
fifty full pages in one Quarterly! We shall endeavor to give some ex- 
tracts hereafter, as we think many of our readers would be glad to see in 
what manner our Methodist brethren argue on this subject. In our October 
and December numbers we reviewed the. arguments of one of the writers who 
advocated the death-penalty. 

We suppose the Editor intends to exchange with us. We shall be glad 
of the opportunity, and we will always greet him kindly, and give hima 
friendly notice. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. C. M. Kirxtanp.— We thank her for that kind letter, and we hope 
that she will forward those documents. 


Mrs. Lypia M. Cuitp.— Her letter is received, and is on file. 
B. M. Ciarxe.— His communication is again delayed for want of room. 


Maritpa F’. Dana.— We are very much indebted to Ker for her numerous 
favors. Her communications are always acceptable. 


Rev. D. K. Ler.— We feel grateful to him for his favors. His name has 
been missed from our columns too long. We accede to his conditions. 
Monthly then we shall bear from him. 


Rev. J. Sressins, Michigan.— His letters are read with great interest. 
We are glad to hear of the good results from the abolition of the death-penalty. 
Solitary and alone does his State yet remain on that point. 


H. H. Baker, Georgetown.— His kindness is gratefully remembered. ‘The 
name of the subscriber is recorded. 


Isaac T. Hopper, New York.— Right glad are we of that voluminous 
Report. ‘Those designed .for the Christian Examiner, North-American Re- 
view, and others, are forwarded, 

Lonpon. 

Wittiam W. Brown.— His letter is duly received. We were glad to 
hear from him and from the bookseller who has in charge our books. 

Mr. Duptey.— We shall be glad to hear from him in his travels abroad. 


Cuar.es Gitptn.— We shall be exceedingly happy to receive those docu- 
ments that he proposes to forward. 


Mrs. H. H. Ricnarpson.— The Peace Advocate is regularly received. 
Her favors are always appreciated. 
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Ricnarp D. Wess.— His letter has been read with great interest. We 
shall be always glad of such information as i.e may send hereafter. 


ScoTLanp. 


Cuamepers & Co., Edinburgh.— We are very grateful to this firm for send- 
ing the stereotype engraving of John Howard, in reply to the polite note from 
Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, of this city, the enterprising publishers of their 
Miscellany. 





Campripce.—A large increase to our list has been made in this neighboring 
town. Some of the ost distinguished men in the place have become our 
friends, and we now number fifty subscribers. The friends there have set a 
noble example. What other town will give us so gooda list? Every encour- 
agement was afforded us, and the utmost kindness shown to our efforts. And 
what is best of all, nearly every subscriber paid in advance. Cambridge is the 
residence of Prof. Webster. 

The subscribers who have boxes at Willard’s Hotel will find their numbers 
left there. ‘The others of course will pass through the Post Office, excepting 
where special directions were given. 


Piymovutu.— In this ancient town we spoke on the Sabbath inst. In the 
morning a Sermon on Capital Punishment was delivered in Rev. Mr. Tomlin- 
son’s Church. In the afternoon, an Address on Discharged Convicts was de- 
livered in the Rev. Mr. Briggs’ Church. In the evening, a general meeting 
was held in the Unitarian Church. We delivered the Opening Address. 
Then followed some very impressive remarks by Rev. Mr. Briggs, Pastor of 

\ the church. The Rev. Mr. Tomlinson followed with some very interesting 

views of Prison Discipline. Then addresses were made by M:. Wm. Spooner, 

William Thomas, Mr. Russell, Ichabod Morton. And the r ceting vras closed 

by the Rev. Dr. Kendall, who gave his testimony to the great ceu.e which 

had been presented. The meeting was very interesting. The two following 
days were spent in conversing with several gentlemen in reference to the 
whole cause. We found aid, and we were uniformly treated with kindness and 
respect. We feel grateful to the friends for their favors. Several gave us 
their names to our subscription list, and some gave donations. An acknowl- 
edgment will appear in cur next number. 
























Bitts.—We enclosed in our Janury number bills for two years, as we sup- 
posed many of our subseribers would be willing to pay in advance. As we 
have trusted them one year, we hope they will trust us also. We need the 
amount due, as we have several demands to meet. 









Sentences.— Mr Plowman has been sentenced to death in Maine for the 
murder of his wife. Such is the law in that State, that a criminal cannot be 
hung until one year after his sentence, and not even then without an order 
from the Governor. A similar law prevails in Vermont, excepting that the 
time is extended to fifieen months. Such a provision will probably prevent 
an execution in either State. 


George Cox has been found guilty of manslaughter, and sentenced to seven 
years in the State Prison, and three days solitary confinement. Robert Ran- 
toul, jr., and Robert Morris were his counsel. ‘There was here an advance in 
public sentiment in our courts, for Mr. Morris is a colored lawyer. ‘There 
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should also be a portion of the jury colored where the prisoner is a colored 
man. 


The case of Connelly, Riley and Joyce for Rape (a capital offence) , termi- 
nated by clearing the two latter, and in finding the other guilty with intent to 
commit rape. He was sentenced to three years in the State Prison. 


Knowlton, who was tried in Worcester for murder, was found guilty and sen- 
tenced to death, but the jury recommended him to mercy. 


Pror. Wesster.— The trial of Prof. Webster will be one of the most ex- 
citing ever held in this or any country. Of course, various rumors are ab. oad. 
His family have visited him in his cell. The scene is said to have been heart- 
rending. The utmost good feeling prevails between the families of Dr. Park- 
man and Prof. Webster. It is said that he is preparing a defence of him- 
self; showing that there was a deep conspiracy to fix upon him the odium of 
the deed. The following anecdote we find abroad : — A day or two after the 
rumor became general, that Mr. Parkman was m ssing, and rewards offered 
for his body, a conversation took place in presence of Dr. Webster and his own 
family circle. His daughter, in speaking of the rumored murder, said,‘ You, 
Pa, it is stated here, was the last person that saw him alive, for he was seen 
to enter the College at noon, and he must have wandered away out of town, 
afterwards ;’ and she made some exclamation of pity. ‘The accounts are 
quite inflammatory,’ exclaimed the aunt of the young lady ; ‘and what a 
dreadful thing it would be if they should go so far as to charge your father 
with the murder!’ ‘This was said, of course, without any point or meaning, 
and elicited an answer of indifference from the young lady, but it turned out 
too true, for Dr. Webster was that very night arrested by the officers and 
carried to prison ; and Miss Webster’s aunt, when her predictions and thoughts 
were fulfilled, fainted and remained a long time in a state of insensibility. 


Generosity or Suerirr Evereru.— We understand that this gentleman 
ordered a Christmas dinner for the inmates of the Jail at his own expense. 


Bounp Votumes or Last Year.— Such is the demand for the first vol- 
ume of the Monthly that we advise those who wish to secure the work to 
order their copies immediately. Those who return their numbers may have 
the volume in exchange for fifty cents. 


Sree. Encravine or Joun Howarpv.— The Engraver is preparing a fine 
engraving of this eminent philanthropist, which will be ready for our next 
number, 


Donations.— Hon, Samuel Appleton, $10,00, Boston; Hon. Edward 
Everett (including the Magazine for two years), 5,00, Cambridge ; H. W. 
Longfellow, do., 5,00, do.; Catharine L. Denison, 5,00, annual Pledge ; 
Prot. Benjamin Pierce, 2,00, do. ; James Walker, annual Pledge, 3,00, do. ; 
A Friend, 50 cts., do. ; Mrs. Brewster, 1,00, do.; Mrs. Waterhouse, (includ- 
ing the Magazine for 2 years) 5,00, Cambridge ; Prof. Daniel Treadwell, 2,90, 
do. ; Prof. Andrews Norton, (including two years fur Magazine,) 5,00, do. ; A 
Quilt for the prisoner from Mrs, L. Grant and Mrs. L. Cheever, Wrentham ; 
Benjamin Fisk, 1,00, Rochester ; J. H. Nichols, 3,00, Salem ; Gen, Dearborn, 
2,00, Roxbury ; Charles Hickling, 2,00, do, 





